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Was It Worth While? 
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HE doubt may arise at times in the mind 
of a leader in the religious work of a 
college as to whether after all he is not taking 
this student movement too seriously. It looms 
up large, to be sure, from the point of view 
of the undergraduate engrossed in the affairs 
of his college life, but in the soberer moments 
we feel that we take many things in college 
life too seriously. The petty politics of the 
campus are entered into with an earnestness 
that would do honor to the elections of many 
a metropolis. Social honors in college are 
coveted as though the entire success of the 
rest of our lives depended on our election to 
this or that society or fraternity. The out- 
come of an athletic contest seems to us, for 
a time at least, to eclipse the Peace of Ports- 
mouth as the most important event in recent 
history. And we, who have adopted the 
Christian Association as the special sphere ot 
our efforts, enter into its work with the same 
spirit of earnestness that the undergraduate 
activities demand of their devotees. 

At certain periods of solemn reflection. 
however, we realize that after all in the future 
we shall probably look back and laugh at 
ourselves for taking the incidentals of college 
life so seriously. And the Christian worker, 
especially if he has worked hard and is tired 
and discouraged for lack of sympathy or for 
dearth of apparent results, wonders if he will 
ever look back at himself and laugh at the 
earnest piety of his college days. After all. 
he questions, is this religious work more than 
an incidental feature of the campus life? 
This is about the time of year when those 
onsets of doubt and discouragement are apt 
to seize us. We see that the competition of 
fraternities and the contests for periodicals and 
class elections are incidentals. Is the student 


movement more than an incidental? The 
purpose of this article is to say from the point 
of view of a graduate of the student move- 
ment, that, most emphatically, it is. 

Now let us’plead “‘not guilty’’ at the out- 
set to the charge of trying to belittle these 
extra-curriculum interests of the undergradu- 
ate. They have their legitimate place be- 
cause they are more or less intimately related 
to the three enduring things which college 
gives us—the intellectual training or culture, 
friendships, and character. When their re- 
lation to these things is lost sight of their place 
is illegitimate. Witness President Eliot’s con- 
demnation of football, not for its so-called 
brutality, but for its dishonorable methods of 
play—that is, its unrelatedness to character 
It is just because the student movement is 
so directly and immediately concerned with 
these three things that we can not class it as 
merely an incidental. Of what use are a 
man’s brains if he is going to use them to de- 
vise means to corrupt legislatures and to in- 
struct corporations to evade the laws! The 
country needs honest fools more than college- 
bred knaves. What is “good fellowship’”’ of 
merely the “‘stein-on-the-table”” sort compared 
with the friendships of service of the type of 
David and Jonathan, or Peter and John. 
The value of brains lies in the way they are 
used, and the worth of the friendship de- 
pends on the character of the friends. But 
where in all the activities of the campus do 
we find an organization which is more stead- 
ily insistent on just this fact than the Chris- 
tian Asociation? One can recall men of his 
class—perhaps he has stood by their graves 
since graduation—whose true worth was 
recognized in every praiseworthy activity of 
the college life, but whose worth shone with 
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a peculiar radiance in the activity of the 
Christian Association. And their memory 
solemnly tells us that we were far from over- 
estimating the work of the Association. 
Rather, we did not take it seriously enough. 

But the importance of the student move- 
ment can be stated in terms less sentimental! 
and more matter of fact. Its purpose may 
be defined with sufhcient accuracy as “te 
bring men to Christ, to build them up in Him, 
and to send them forth to work for Him.” 
It takes but little experience in the world for 
any Christian man who looks at life in general 
and other religious organizations in particular 
to be impressed, first of all, with the virile 
sanity of this purpose. It represents a catho- 
lic faith, but its catholicity does not impair 
its definiteness. It shows a theology nobly 
broad, but not on that account weakly vague. 
It is free from every taint of cant. It seeks 
to save men, not “‘souls.”” Its primary con- 
cern is with the Kingdom of God in this 
world, knowing that the Kingdom of God 
in the next, as far as our responsibility is 
concerned, will take care of itself. Its 
emphasis is on duty, not on dogma. It is 
sane and practical. And just on this ac- 
count it is not only a religious propaganda 
but a moral force. It is a leaven in the 
lump of the student life of the United States 
and Canada. We believe that many men 
who never darken the doors of its buildings 
are better men because their college had a 
Christian Association. We believe that there 
are men to-day giving financial support or 
personal service to social settlements because 
of the influence of the Association in their 
college; men, whom that Association has 
failed to persuade to support their pastors in 
the mid-week prayer meetings or even by 
their presence at the Sunday evening service. 

Again, it chooses as one of its main 
methods of accomplishing its purpose, the 
thorough devotional study of the Bible. 
Here is a book whose power for righteous- 
ness has never been seriously disputed. It 
is as indispensable for the expert in conduct 
as the galleries of the masters are to the 
student of the fine arts. But when in the 
course of their lives are men better situated 
to study this book than in college? We 
were wont to excuse men from Bible study 
classes because they said they were too busy 
But when will they be less busy? For the 


rest of their lives—surely throughout the re- 
mainder of their formative period—most of 
them will be far busier than in college. 
The student in college is a hundred times 
better off as to opportunity and facility for 
the study of the Scriptures than he will be 
when as clerk or business man he has to 
travel from three to thirty miles a day to 
reach his office. 

Further, we have to face to-day the ques- 
tion of Biblical criticism. The Bible is re- 
garded now in a very different way from that 
in which many a man now in college learned 
in his boyhood to regard it. Perhaps the old 
point of view will satisfy some Christian col- 
lege students. Probably, however, it will 
not satisfy the majority of them, and they 
will shift to the so-called modern view-point. 
But the transition from a faith based on an 
inerrant revelation to a faith grounded in 
Christian experience is apt to be fraught with 
doubt and religious disquietude. Whatever 
the final conclusions arrived at, criticism 
is often, at least temporarily, unsettling to 
faith, And the man whose faith is forced 
to sail the troubled waters may fear lest this 
Book, which was his ark of safety in quieter 
seas unruffled by a ripple of criticism, is 
seaworthy enough to stand the threatening 
waves of this channel. But where will he 
learn the “‘seaworthiness’”’ of this Bible bet- 
ter than by the devotional study of it, wherein 
he incessantly is testing its worth and is bring- 
ing its power to bear on his daily life? How 
will he learn for a surety why the Bible is 
so preeminently worth criticizing, except as 
he finds that the entrance of the Word into 
his life giveth light and that it satisheth the 
hunerv soul with the good things of God 
We do not imagine that Burn’s cotter would 
ever have had much fear for the Bible’s 
future. And, again, it is a book which every 
man needs who honestly and unseliishly seeks 
to serve his fellow men, for it is the record 
of the master-servants of the race, the proph- 
ets, the apostles, and the Master Himself, 
who in their yearning, in their labors to save 
their fellow men from sin, found that God 
was working with them. 

Not only in its virile sanity, but in its 
unique opportunity is the intercollegiate stu- 

ent movement more than an incidental in 
college life. This is only another way ot 
saying that its situation is “‘strategic.”” We 
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used to excuse ourselves sometimes for failures 
in personal work by saying that the men were 
hard to get at, but as compared to men in 
the cities, such as an ordinary minister has 
for his field, college men are not only easy 
for a general secretary to get at, but they are 
really impossible for him to avoid. The 
opportunity that comes to the Christian 
worker in college to bring men to consider 
the claims of Christ and His Kingdom, is the 
chance of a lifetime. ‘The men are compactly 
situated. [hey can be found in a very few 
minutes. [he men understand you and you 
understand them. You have many of the 
same interests in common. The same in- 
fluences play in you both. You are products 
of the same environment. Furthermore, you 
are sure your college man has some ambition. 
He honestly wants to be better in some way, 
though perhaps he is little concerned about 
any improvement in his spiritual life. Also, 
you and he live an informal life; you can 
drop in at his room at any time. There are 
no bars of formal etiquette to keep you from 
him, such as impede the work of many a 
minister. There is your man—readily ac- 
cessible, approachable through your common 
interests and familiar acquaintance. In what 
other circumstances of life will you find that 
man again, where the way is better paved 
for the coming of the Gospel to him? This 
is the unique opportunity in the student work 
—and yet—most of us have to be out of col- 
lege a year or so to realize it. 

And, finally, we believe that we cannot 
take the student movement too seriously, be- 
cause of the cry for help which the world 
seems to be raising just now. ‘There is no 
need of speaking here of the importance of 
the college man to society and of his capacity 
for leadership. Mr. Mott has given us statis- 
tics to prove it. But when we read the ac- 
counts of corruption in politics with their graft 


and of the encouraging display of civic power 
by the people under competent leadership, 
such as Folk and Jerome and Weaver have 
given; when we read the disclosures of un- 
faithfulness in positions of trust, together 
with the popular indignation against the same; 
when we observe the signs of “‘social unrest” 
and are forcibly reminded of the dangerous 
power of the demagogue, the Christian men 
in the colleges must feel that the world is 
beseeching them to use their powers of lead- 
ership in the cause of righteousness and is 
calling for trained men whose integrity she 
cannot doubt to solve her problems. The 
very needs of the world tell us that the — stu- 
dent movement is fraught with great possi- 
bilities, and those who are working in the 
movement need only partially to appreciate 
the needs of men to cease to fear that they 
can ever take this work too seriously. 

Perhaps the movement needs to particu- 
larize its purpose—to go on to state it in the 
terms of practical social morality, as well as in 
those of religious devotion. The Student 
Volunteer Movement has not, we believe, 
ever had its Watchword copyrighted. There 
is no reason why the intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Association movement should not share 
it, too; for the world which it seeks to evan- 
gelize includes America where many of the 
members of the student movement will spend 
their lives. And the only power which will 
purge our business world of ‘“‘cut-throat”’ 
competition, cleanse our politics, abolish our 
colossal swindles, relegate ‘““The House of 
Mirth” to the “‘Outgrown Problems’’ shelf 
of the alcove of Sociological Ethics along 
with Captain Kidd and “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” will be the Gospel of Christ written 
in terms of manhood; in other words, the 
Christian character, which it is the purpose 
of the student movement to found, to foster, 
and to apply. 


The Man Who Brings Things to Pass 
By E. C. Jenkins 


EADERSHIP is a quality which is 
revealed under many forms. ‘There 

is the rough and ready variety which attracts 
followers because of physicial force. There 
is the leader of the mind who blazes a trial 


through the wilderness of ideas. A great 
moral leader may have pitiably few followers 
but may cary an ensign that is seen by multi- 
tudes far behind. Leadership is always an 
individual possession, but the kinds of leader- 
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ship which have been named depend ex- 
clusively on the personal power of one man. 
He may be Ethan Allen, or Darwin, or 
William Lloyd Garrison. ‘These men led be- 
cause of their personal strength, not because 
they used the capacities of others. 

A somewhat different quality is the one 
which “brings things to pass,”’ to repeat a 
current phrase. his leadership is more 
gregarious. [he man who brings things to 
pass is conspicuous for his power to set others 
at work. We call this executive ability. In 
essence it is the capacity so to relate other men 
to the leader and to each other as to utilize 
their combined force to accomplish a well- 
defined purpose. That purpose may be to 
hold up a stage, to drive a tunnel, to agitate 
for ballot reform, or to secure an election as 
district attorney. Wherever something is to 
be organized, the man who brings things tc 
pass is in demand. 

Like his esteemed contemporary, “the man 
in the street,’’ the man who brings things to 
pass is much easier seen than described. 
Like everything connected with personality, 
the quality of leadership is elusive when you 
try to apply any rule of thumb. However, 
one may paint him with the primary colors, 
even if the picture is rather crude. 

The leader whom we are describing must 
see. [he man who brings things to pass is 
not only taller than his fellows, so that they 
may see him, but he sees over their heads 
and away beyond them into the hazy dis- 
tance. His vision cuts through the fog as 
the search-light. ‘“The initiation of all wise 
and noble things comes, and must come, from 
individuals, generally at first from one indi- 
vidual.”” Is it a cable to connect continents? 
A Cyrus Field sees visions and dreams 
dreams. Should steam be applied to naviga- 
tion? A Fulton must construct an engine 
in his brain before he builds it out of steel. 
You may be certain that the man who builds 
no castles in Spain is not likely to build them 
anywhere else. Whenever something new 
is to be done, there must be a man who can 
see how to do it. 

It may be easy to confuse the man of vision 
and the visionary. The latter has vision 
without a controller. The visionary has eyes 
in the front of his head only. The man of 
vision has them in the back of his head also. 
He sees the path by which he has come, as 


well as the way ahead. He has imagination, 
but he is not imaginative; his imagination is 
sublimated. By combining vision and ex- 
perience, we get the perfective in practical 
affairs which is called common sense. 

At one time | was conversing with the 
trusted representative of a great financier, a 
man who certainly has brought much to pass. 
I asked this gentleman what he would name 
as the primary quality in the mental equip- 
ment of his chief. After thinking a moment 
he replied: “He can see. Often have | 
been with him at a meeting of directors when 
some proposition having far-reaching conse- 
quences was under consideration. After 
most of the men had expressed their views, 
my chief would finally speak, opening before 
all the results of certain actions far beyond 
the point which any previous speaker had in- 
dicated.” 

Now this penetration is not merely a series 
of logical deductions from ascertained data. 
A man travels over in imagination the ground 
he expects to cover in action. Lines may be 
run through the unexplored land from stakes 
driven in the past by logic as the instrument 
of precision, but imagination is the scout that 
blazes the way. The fact that imagination is 
so often the cherished handmaiden of pro- 
moters of gold mines which exist only in the 
eternal good, and of sheep shearers of all 
varieties, is no proof that imagination, when 
drilled by experience and tested by reason, 
is not a powerful force on the side of men 
who would bring things to pass. 

A great deal has been said about the loneli- 
ness of greatness. While most people are not 
competent to say how lonesome one feels 
when he is great, it is pretty safe to hazard 
the opinion that to-day no man of affairs is 
liable to suffer from lack of company. When 
men touch elbows as they do now, it is pretty 
hard to be great all by one’s self. In any 
project of vast magnitude, everything depends 
on the leader’s power to promote team work. 

Your real leader has instinct for capacity. 
He discovers men as a reporter does news. 
And this power is more than the application 
of certain rules formulated in long experience. 
It is a sort of instinct. The famous Seton of 


a marshal of France that every soldier of 
Napoleon carried in his knapsack was the 
biggest “‘stick’’ wielded in modern times. 
The Little Corporal had an unerring instinct 
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for military capacity. He chose his generals 
with no regard to pedigree, perhaps because 
he had so little a family tree of his own, but 
surely because he wanted things done by men 
who had the stuff in them. Mr. Carnegie has 
again and again referred much of his suc- 
cess to his partners, claiming for himself the 
power to know a strong man when he saw 
him. 

To overcome indifference, to rise above dis- 
couragement in himself and in others, to beat 
down opposition, to carry his ideas in triumph 
the leader who harnesses men to the accom- 
plishment of a purpose needs to have a per- 
sonality charged like a Leyden jar. It is 
not enough that he have ideas; his ideas must 
be afire. They used to call this quality en- 
thusiasm, but financial souls get frightened at 
the word. Enthusiasm is not nice and 
genteel. A man may act like a Cherokee 
at a football match, who turns to ice when 
enthusiasm is displayed in any cause not de- 
cidedly popular. Enthusiasm and _gesticu- 
lation are not necessarily inseparable. Some 
of the grim and silent leaders who move 
mountains have a motive power of steady 
enthusiasm that drives them forward with 
irresistible momentum. 

Enthusiasm is the twin brother of earnest- 
ness. The brother who is well dressed in an 
attractive personality is dubbed enthusiasm; 
the brother who has the power but in less at- 
tractive form is called earnestness. In either 
case the man has such a vivid conception of 
an idea, great to him, that he is swept along 
by his idea instead of carrying it himself. 


When enthusiasm bursts into action we call 
it initiative. Let initiative run wild and 
men call it impulsiveness; harness impulsive- 
ness and it becomes initiative—the power that 
builds canals, coalesces vast financial interests, 
dominates empires, and hastens the coming of 
the Kingdom of God. 

The man who brings things to pass must 
do more than see and harness men in teams 
and furnish the dynamic of the enterprise. 
There is in every successful man of affairs the 
power of the square jaw. He has that daunt- 
less quality which makes continuity in all his 
efforts. Will steadies his imagination, con- 
trols his enthusiasm, and turns impulsiveness 
into initiative. ““The longer I live,” said rugged 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, ‘‘the more certain 
1 am that the great difference between men, 
the feeble and the powerful, the great and the 
insignificant is energy and invincible determin- 
ation—a purpose once fixed, and then death 
or victory. That quality will do anything that 
can be done in this world; and no titles, no 
circumstances, no opportunities, will make a 
two-legged creature a man without it.”’ 

Is the man who brings things to pass like 
the poet in that both are born and not made? 
The “mute inglorious Milton’”’ theory seems 
to apply to both. Many a man of great 
potential strength is loafing around college 
dormitories, or wasting good nerve in bad 
habits. The man who brings things to pass 
does no greater service for his fellows than 
when he picks out a man_ with capacities all 
latent and puts him where these become 
patent. 


The Students of Mexico 


By E. T. Colton, Associate Secretary of the International Committee’s Foreign Department 


HE majority of men in Mexican schools 

of college grade are in the government 

and state institutions. These are located in 

the national and state capitals and are the 

crown of the educational system which the 

administration of President Diaz is fostering 
with such surprising success. 

This higher education has hitherto drawn 
its ideals chiefly from the French. The col- 
lege libraries are filled with the works of 
French authors, and the professors, most ol 
whom are Mexicans, have pursued their 


graduate studies in France or Germany. In 
an interview, President Diaz stated that 
Mexico is now looking more and more to the 
United States for its educational standards, 
and he substantiated this assertion by refer- 
ring to recent steps taken to secure copies otf 
American text-books for purposes of exami- 
nation and the sending of a delegation of wo- 
men to investigate women’s colleges in the 
United States, The study of English is sup- 
planting the study of French in the curricu- 
lum, and a very rigid and practical examina- 
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tion has just been held with a view to selecting 
competent teachers of American and English 
birth to teach in government schools. 

Instruction in the colleges is far advanced 
on the theoretical side, but it is deficient in 
laboratory features. Those students who are 
well informed complain greatly because of 
this. After completing his studies, an engi- 
neering student is little able to do anything 
practical. The Department of Education 
realizes and is correcting this weakness. An 
important sign of progress is found in the 
introduction of manual training in the lower 
schools. 

In Mexico City there are nearly 3,000 
students, distributed among eight schools ap- 
proximately as follows: National Prepara- 
tory, covering about one year in an American 
college, 1,000; Engineering, 300; Com- 
mercial, 400; Medicine, 300; Law, 200; 
Military, 300; Fine Arts, 250; Normal, 50. 
About seven-eights of these reside perma- 
nently in the city. The presence in each of 
the state capitals of an institution similar to the 
National Preparatory College, which fits 
them for entrance into the professional schools, 
holds a large number of students of college 
grade at those centers, while the professional 
schools are at the national Capital. Stu- 
dents are chiefly from the well-to-do class, 
although a group of them when questioned 


estimated that one man in four or five was 

dependent wholly upon his own resources. A 
man who works his own way through col- 
lege is socially disqualified, if not ostracised. , 

None of the institutions is provided with 
dormitory buildings. Students whose homes 
are outside the city are scattered in boarding 
houses, except the few whose  solicitous 
families place them in private homes. There 
are no formally organized clubs correspond- 
ing to our Greek letter fraternities and only 
a few social clubs of any sort. The forma- 
tion of clubs for literary and other educa- 
tional purposes within the schools seems to be 
sporadic and insignificant. 

A sense of loyalty to their institutions 
exists among the men, but college loyalty 
does not have the meaning to them that it 
has for students of the United States and 
Canada. There are no feuds between 
classes or schools, and no traces of hazing 
were discovered. College spirit too often 
takes the form of vandalism and formerly 
quite frequently displayed itself in political 
riots. Under the strong hand of the present 
government, there is no opportunity for such 
diversion. 

The leisure of students is consumed chiefly 
in amusements. With a Continental Sun. 
day, there is large opportunity for this on 
one day each week, and for this reason little 
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studying is done on Sunday. The bull- 
fights and promenades in the parks, with the 
attractions of the numerous bands, occupy 
most of the day. The temper of the Mexi- 
can student is gay rather than serious, and he 
parallels the American undergraduate in be 
ing industrious in proportion to the prox- 
imity of examinations. 

The vices of these men form a sad factor 
in their lives. Morally they are not worse 
than the young men of the country as a class. 
They are probably better, but that is faint 
praise; and Mexico is doomed, if it does not 
find a way to raise the ideals of its educated 
men from the present base levels. Pulque 
drinking is almost universal among them, to 
which, like excessive smoking, they have 
been addicted from infancy. On their own 
confession there is no recognized standard of 
social purity among them, and the college 
authorities do not seem to make any attempt 
at repression. One student apparently near 
the Kingdom of God said that he could cove- 
nant to keep all the Ten Commandments ex- 
cept the seventh. Other indications of depths 
of social iniquity cannot be printed. 

The religious life of students is reduced al- 
most to the point of disappearance. Their 
thinking is saturated with the views of Comte 
and other destructive philosophers, against 


which the life and teachings of a corrupt 
Christianity have not been able to stand. 
They are ignorant of the fact that in throw- 
ing over a form of Roman Catholicism, lower 
intellectually than that of the Dark Ages, 
they have not dealt finally with the Chris- 
tian position. Their agnostic philosophy, 
while radical, is manifestly superficial. 

The student view of the person of Jesus 
Christ is substantially that of Renan, which 
is indicative of the backward position which 
they occupy in the realm of scepticism. En- 
trance into a government school means the 
rejection of a man’s faith, if it has not pre- 
viously been abandoned. Upnfortunately to 
the present time the Protestant churches have 
been unable to touch the student class. One 
of the most influential missionaries said that 
in his residence of twenty years there, possibly 
twelve government students had come into 
his church as members or attendants. 

In view of the above considerations the 
desirability of establishing for students an 
Association work is manifest. The success 
attending the opening of two branches of 
the Association for Mexico City is an indi- 
cation of what may be expected. Both the 
one for foreigners and that for Mexicans 
are well supported and popular. If a secre- 
tary were on the ground, it would soon be 
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possible for him to form a Bible study group 
in each institution; apologetic works could be 
produced in Spanish and widely circulated; 
a club house could follow, thus furnishing a 
social center for students; while gymnasium 
advantages, bath rooms, etc., could be used 


at one of the branches of the City Associa- 
tion. With such an open, needy, and ripe 
field, it ought not to be that the coming of 
a student secretary should be long delayed 
nor the necessary equipment for effective work 
be lacking. 


A Remarkable Revival Among Students in Foochow 
By Bishop J. W. Bashford, former President of Ohio Wesleyar. University 


ITTLE groups of missionaries in China 
have been praying during the past 
year that the marvelous manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit in Wales last year may be re- 
peated in China in the not distant future. 
All of the missionaries are praying for an out- 
pouring of the Spirit in connection with the 
centennial celebration of Protestant mission- 
ary activity in China in 1907. I saw the 
first marked indications of the answers to 
these prayers in the Anglo-Chinese College 
at Foochow, last Sunday and Monday even- 
ings, Nov. 19 and 20, 1905. 

During the Annual Conference I had 
spoken upon“ The Dispensation of the Spirit” 
and had also described the revival services 
at Peking University last winter and had 
preached on Sunday upon “The Last Judg- 
ment.”” A few days after, four of the young 
ladies in the Foochow Seminary came to a 
teacher and told her that they wanted to 
begin the Christian life. Three of them were 
daughters of Christian parents and one was 
the daughter of an official. The work began 
in their own hearts, apparently without any 
effort on the part of the teachers save the 
patient, self-denying Christian spirit which 
the teachers are constantly manifesting. Last 
Sunday morning | baptized these four 
Chinese girls in the presence of a congrega- 
tion of seven or eight hundred people. These 
are the last unconverted students in the Semi- 
nary. 

The Anglo-Chinese College is largely 
patronized by the sons of officials and of busi- 
ness men who are not Christians, and at least 
four-fifths of the young men who enter the 
College come from non-Christian families. A 
very gracious work of the Spirit has begun 
in a spontaneous manner in the College. [| 
think the revival was largely due to the deep 
impression Rev. James Simester’s life and 


sudden death had made upon them. It be- 
gan with group prayer meeting among the 
students, and this resulted in a nightly prayer 
meeting of the students who are members oi 
the Young Men’s Christian Asociation. 
These prayer meetings increased in interest 
and attendance until a week ago Friday night 
twenty-eight young men began the Christian 
life. On Last Saturday night, the students 
almost lost self-control and a hundred of them 
were found on their knees praying aloud at 
the same time. Order was soon restored by 
the singing of a hymn and the meeting was 
closed. Sunday night the leaders spent half 
an hour in prayer before the church service 
began, and the burden of their prayers was 
that their hearts and spirits might be kept in 
quietness and self-control and in_ perfect 
obedience to the will of God during the 
service. 

Between five and six hundred persons were 
present, most of them college or preparatory 
students, and | have never seen in the revival 
services at Delaware Universiay, such mani- 
festations of the Spirit as were experienced 
that evening. I could only understand an oc- 
casional word that was spoken, and yet | 
seemed to understand almost everything that 
was said. Surely no Christian person could 
help catching the spirit of the meeting. | 
never listened to more eloquent addresses. In 
prayer also the voices were trembling with 
emotion, and the instant one was through, 
another caught up the prayer. After the 
praying had gone on three or four minutes, 
you could hear a low hum of prayer mingled 
with an occasional sob running throughout 
the audience. This continued until the feel- 


ing became so intense that the leader rose, 
and they began singing a hymn, when all was 
quiet and orderly again. 

Monday night I spoke to the body of 
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young men and appealed to them to set aside 
their plans for money-making and for 
business careers and to take upon them- 
selves the burden of the evangelization of 
China. At the close of my address I asked 
how many of the 300 young men there pres- 
ent were Christians when these meetings 
opened, and perhaps seventy or eighty rose. 
I asked how many had become Christians 
since the meetings began, and perhaps from 
100 to 120 arose. I asked how many others 
had fully made up their minds to enter the 
Christian life, and every student, who had 
not arisen before, rose to his feet,—perhaps 
100 students in all. These meetings have 
been characterized throughout by personal 
confession of sins. With the practical bent 


of the Chinese mind, they are not in the 
slightest danger of losing their bearings under 
any undue stress of emotion. 

If only the experience at the Anglo-Chinese 
College at Foochow can be repeated in all 
the missions in China, the Christians of this 
great Empire will enter upon the work of 
self-propagation and self-support, which will 
greatly hasten its evangelization. But the 
task is a tremendous one. Four hundred mil- 
lion people, one-fourth of the human race, 
here ready for the Gospel, and yet to be 
reached. If the Church at home could see 
the possibilities, money would be poured out 
like water, and the helpers would come by 
the score. Surely the fields are ripe for the 
harvest. 


A Sunday in Shanghai 


By Robert E. Lewis, International Secretary Young Men’s Christian Associations 


NE. Sunday, after family worship, I started 
across the city upon a bicycle. Along 
the streets there was the ceaseless clatter of 
carpenters, smithies and wide-open shops, 
wheelbarrows creaking under their loads, 
‘rickshas jammed at crowded corners, and car- 
riages recklessly driven by native mafoos. Out 
of a miserable half-barred doorway stumbled 
five American sailors leading by the arm a 
disheveled, rollicking courtesan, and further on 
the masons were busily crooning the work- 
men’s song as they built the walls of a great 
business block. Past quiet church people, 
Chinese and foreign, on the way to worship, 
past the closed doors of a great publishing 
house, managed by a Christian whose 400 
employees remember the Sabbath Day and 
abstain from labor, past Irish and then French 
police patrols, past the abode of the Taoist 
Abbot, past the beneficent Women’s Hospi- 
tal, and after a mile or two more I alighted 
at the Japanese Civil Service College where 
we have a Bible class of ninety-one members 
-all Japanese preparing for service in the in- 
terior. 

On the way across the city the very human 
question arose in my mind, Is this the most 
effective way to spend Sunday mornings? But 
I was rebuked for my lack of faith. After 
the class session, several men remained behind 
by request, and one of them, a senior and an 


old friend, finished his struggle and accepted 
Christ. 

In the afternoon the children were sent in a 
*ricksha to Union Church Sunday-school, and 
at 3.30 I went to the Central Chinese De- 
partment where the religious work committee 
met me to pray for the conversion of several 
of the men. During this time Mr. Kong, the 
Chinese Secretary, was conducting a meeting 
in the Shanghai dialect; and at 5.15 we went 
to the meeting for English-speaking Chinese, 
forty-eight being present. The searching ad- 
dress by Mr. Haywood, of the China Inland 
Mission, ended, I took charge of the after 
meeting, and one non-Christian expressed his 
desire to follow Christ. He met Mr. Kong 
and me in my office, and for half an hour we 
had delightful communion. His name is 
Chiu Dat-tse; he is an insurance man, forty 
years of age, who twenty years ago finished 
his college studies. He decided to prepare 
for baptism immediately, but warned me that 
his wife would no doubt resent and oppose his 
decision. 

It was seven o'clock and I then took charge 
of the song service, a travesty on music, at 
which we are breaking in from twenty to thirty 
heathen young men who do not know even 
**Jesus, Lover of My Soul’; but they were 
eager in their attempts to learn Christian 
songs, and after the singing they were divided 
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into two Bible classes under Mrs. Lyon and 
Assistant Secretary Chur. As they were dis- 
persing a man remained behind, and I| asked 
him into the private ofice. He was a former 
student of the Canton College, but doubt and 
difficulties had been in his way. We talked 
and prayed, the great question was decided, | 
presented him with a Testament, and he went 
to his lodgings radiant. 

It was nine o'clock before | got home to 
supper, but of what account was that. Three 
men had decided and had passed out of the 
nightmare of heathenism into the rational 
world of love and light. There were five 
other meetings and Bible classes that day in 
the various branches of the Association, but I 
did not attend them. 

I must give the sequel to Sunday’s decis- 
ions. On Friday evening Mr. Kong and | 
met two of the three converts of Sunday— 
Chiu was detained by the expected family 
trouble. With them was Mr. Lee, a previous 


convert, and two additional inquirers who had 
been worked for, named Tse and Chu. Tse 
is an instructor in the Classics, and Chu a 
student from An-hui. I explained to them 
the difference between the Church and the As- 
sociation, the importance of heart-conversion, 
the significance of baptism, and then we 
passed round the circle answering questions. 
What was our joy when the inquirers accepted 
Jesus, and when one by one each of the group 
indicated the church of his preference and 
offered himself for baptism. An outline 
prayer for the newly converted, a criticism, 
and a pamphlet. of advice to new disciples 
were given each; and after a love feast of tea, 
cakes, and prayers, we went out into the Asian 
night, the happiest group of men in Shanghai. 
Their great fight was ended and to-day I have 
sent out a personal letter of introduction to 
clergymen for each of the five converts, and 
Kong, Chur, and Pau will escort them in 
person to to-morrow’s Church services. 


Jesum Sequamur 
By Robert P. Wilder 


We will follow Thee, Lord Jesus, 
Follow only Thee 

Follow Thee to win the unsaved 
O’er the sea. 


We will follow Thee to China’s 
Ancient mighty wall, 

Circling millions who in anguish 
To Thee call— 

Call for Thee, yet not in language 
Can we hear their sigh; 

But their need is daily pleading, 

“Come, we die.” 


We will follow Thee to India’s 
Famine stricken shore, 

Where, though bodies’ wants are urgent, 
Souls need more; 

Where the intellect is brightening 
Under Western light, 

While the soul is wrapped in gloom of 
Pagan night. 


We will follow Thee to Afric’s 
Slave and lust cursed land. 
Not for fame, nor yet for treasure, 


Seeks our band; 


To transfer from Islam’s bondage, 
From the fetich grasp 

Souls into Thy loving keeping 
Is our task. 


We will follow Thee where priestcraft 
Renders void Thy Word; 
Where mere men receive the homage 
Due to God; 
Where indulgences are purchased 
For the long lost dead, 
And the living held in bondage, 
Heart and head. 


We will follow Thee to islands 
O’er deep distant seas, 

Where wild cries of those in anguish 
Fill the breeze; 

Cries for crimes of lust and vengence; 
Feasts on human flesh— 

Earth’s sweet paradise is here a 


Wilderness. 


But the wilderness shall blossom 
Like the fragrant rose, 
When we follow with the Gospel 

Where He goes. 
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Pacific Coast Winter Conference 


By J. Gustav White, General Secretary University of California 


HE largest student conference ever held 
on the Pacific Slope convened at 
Pacific Grove, December 30 to January 8. 
Oné hundred and twenty-eight delegates, 
seventeen speakers and leaders and twelve 
visitors will return to their fields of labor 
with such utterances as these ringing in their 
ears: ‘Aim not to work for God, but aim 
to have God work through you;” “‘Get the 
blue prints and see what is God’s plan for 
your life; “‘Jesus cares, and He is omnipo- 
tent.”” 

The distinguishing feature of this Con- 
ference was the deep concentration upon the 
problem of one’s life-work. This was largely 
due to a life-work institute held every morning 
at nine o'clock, besides the life-work ad- 
dresses at the close of the evening session. 
At this institute hour the Conference was di- 
vided into four groups: First, those investi- 
gating the ministry as a field for a life work; 
second, Association work; third, the mission 
field; fourth, secular callings. The ministry 


group was led by Rev. Henry Kingman and 
Dr. Goodell. The men who were consider- 
ing the mission field were divided into two 
groups, made up of those considering home 
missions and foreign missions. ‘The class in 
the study of home missions considered the 
great need of the slum population of our 
great cities, the mountain whites, and mining 
and lumbering men. This field was ably 
reviewed by Rev. A. F. McGarrah, of Big 
Oak Flat. The call to the foreign fields was 
presented by Mr. George W. Leavitt and 
Dr. McCracken who sailed for China three 
days after the close of the Conference. Dr. 
T. H. P. Sailer urged the need of mission 
study and helped to train up leaders for this 
important branch of college Christian work. 
Mr. B. B. Wilcox, State Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association for Cali- 
fornia, conducted the Association Institute, 
while those investigating the secular callings 
were led by Mr. J. L. Kennedy, a lawyer of 
San Francisco and a graduate of the Uni- 
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versity of California. Mr. Clayton S. 
Cooper, the presiding officer of the Confer- 
ence, had charge of the Bible study work. 
As an indication of the broadened vision 
which the men received through the group 
Bible training classes and Mr. Cooper’s 
strong presentation of the growth of this work, 
the delegates planned for a doubling of their 
Bible study enrolment. Mr. Roy Campbell, 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of San Diego, California, con- 
ducted the personal work class. 

Among the platform speakers were Rev. 
Henry Kingman, of Pomona College Church, 


Dr. A. G. Gordon, of Occidental College, 
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Secretary H. J. McCoy, of San Francisco, 
Mr. J. C. Westenberg, of the New Men’s 
Home, San Francisco, President D. Edward 
Collins, of the California Bank of Oakland, 
Dr. H. H. Bell, of San Francisco, and Mr. 
G. Frank Shelbey, travelling secretary for 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The Con- 
ference was in charge of Mr. H. O. Hill, 
International Student Secretary for the Pacific 
Coast. Because of his untiring and successful 
efforts in behalf of the students, the delegates 
presented Mr. Hill with a farewell token of 
appreciation. Another indication of the 
genuine appreciation on the part of the men 
present was the unusually large subscription 
made to the work of the International Com- 
mittee. The sum of $456.80 was pledged 
in personal subscriptions, while the Asso- 
ciations represented pledged $187 additional. 

The athletic and social features were by no 
means a small part of the Conference. Be- 
cause of large delegations from the southern 
colleges the baseball series was doubly inter- 
esting this year. The University of Calli- 
fornia proved champion of the delegations 
but was defeated by the faculty team. In 
the tennis tournament, H. E. Thomas, of 
Pomona, won the singles, and Roth and 
Cleland, of Occidental, won the doubles 
The intercollegiate “‘stunt night’” was the best 
ever held on the Pacific Coast, and accord- 
ing to the statements of those who had at- 
tended Northfield, it compared most favor- 
ably with those of the older Conference. 
The happy blending of physical, mental, and 
spiritual exercises during these nine days at 
Pacific Grove will doubtless bring forth a 
stronger grade of college men in the entire 
state. 


The Ministerial Output of the University of Virginia 


By James Porter Smith 


INCE the founding of the University of 

Virginia in 1825, approximately 16,000 
men have passed through its halls. About 
450 of these have entered the ministry of the 
Christian Church. Their distribution among 
the denominations is as follows: Protestant 
Episcopal, 200; Presbyterian Churches, 
about 100; Baptist Churches, about seventy- 
five; Methodist Episcopal, about thirty; 
Lutherans and Disciples, about ten; other de- 


nominations, about thirty. Some forty-five mis- 
sionaries have been students of the University, 
by far the larger portion of them being en- 
gaged in evangelistic work abroad. 

As one glances over the list, a number of 
notable names are found. A few are cited 
as illustrations: Dr. Authur S. Lloyd, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church and recently desired for three 
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prominent episcopal positions in the Church 
at home; two honored foreign Bishops of the 
same Church, Lucien L. Kinsolving of 
Southern Brazil, and the late James A. Ingle 
of Central China; Thomas M. Dudley, 
George W. Peterkin, Davis Sessums, and 
other Protestant Episcopal Bishops in the 
United States; Reformed Episcopal, Bishop 
James A. Latane; Methodist Episcopal, 
Bishop David S. Doggett; Presbyterian 
Church, Robert L. Dabney, Professor 


Thomas C. Johnson of Union Seminary, 


Richmond, Charles R. Hemphill; Baptist, the 
late Professor John A. Broadus, Carter Helm 
Jones, J. William Jones, and W. H. Whitsitt. 

That this unusual record is not destined to 
remain a mere matter of historical interest is 
manifest from the fact that in the University 
at the present time there are between twenty- 
five and thirty who expect to prepare for the 
ministry. It should be added that the figures 
above given are below the facts rather than an 
overestimate. Probably more than 500 min- 
isters is the true estimate. 


How the Nashville Delegations Are Materializing 


At‘ the University of Illinois 


HE Campaign for delegates to the Nash- 
villes Convention was started by the 
delegation of nineteen students who attended 
the Fourth International Convenion at To- 
ronto in 1902. The spirit and enthusiasm 
of that gathering was passed on to those en- 
tering the University and to the churches of 
the Twin Cities which have never forgotten 
what that gathering meant to their representa- 
tives and through them to the life of their 
young people’s societies. Four of the To- 
ronto delegates are still connected with the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christ- 
ian Associations, and they have formed the 
nucleus for the Nashville party. 

The definite campaign for Nashville was 
started at a meeting of the Volunteer Band 
in November when the advance news of the 
Convention was received. At this meeting 
it was urged that each volunteer, (1) pray 
for the Convention and for the “‘Illinois”” dele 
gation, (2) plan personally to go, (3) plan 
to secure the attendance of at least one friend. 

The first suggestion has been carried out 
by the volunteers in their private and public 
devotions, and the Convention has had a 
large place in the prayer life of the Band. 
To this may be ascribed much of the success 
of the campaign. Carrying out the second 
suggestion has made it possible for fifteen 
volunteers to become delegates. Several of 
these used the December Intercollegian to 
such good advantage that their expenses were 
provided by parents or friends, in one or two 
instances as Christmas presents. 

The third suggestion involved a compre- 


hensive campaign along three distinct lines: 
(1) Personal campaign by members of Band 
among faculty, friends, and key students; 
(2) securing of appropriations by cabinets 
from each Association for meeting expenses 
of students otherwise unable to attend; (3) 
campaign among young people’s societies of 
the various churches to provide expenses of 
one or more delegates from each church. 

Through the first line of effort eight stu- 
dents and two members of the faculty are 
planning to attend the Convention and will 
meet all their expenses themselves. As a re- 
sult of the second feature of the campaign 
$110 was appropriate! by the Associations, 
and twelve delegates will be their represen- 
tatives. The campaign among the churches 
resulted in eight societies taking as their repre- 
sentatives eleven students and paying all or 
part of their expenses, and in return the whole 
delegation will spend an evening with each 
church after the Convention, and a number 
of speakers will present the report so that a 
more comprehensive view may be gained. 

The registration at the University limits 
the delegation to thirty-two students; but at 
the present writing forty students and eight 
volunteers, who are out of college, but con- 
nected with the University, are determined 
to go, ‘‘and the end is not yet.” 


Neil McMillan, Jr. 


At Princeton University 
At present writing the problem at Prince- 
ton seems to be not how to induce men to 
go to the Nashville Convention, but how to 
select from among those who wish to attend 
a delegation that shall be the strongest and 
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most efficient. This is the way we have been 
going about it. Near the middle of Decem- 
ber a number of strong men were urged to 
make definite plans during Christmas vaca 
tion to attend. On Sunday night, January 
twelfth, at the close of the class prayer meet- 
ings, a fifteen-minute union meeting was held, 
at which 150 men were present. The ob- 
ject of this meeting was to reach men who 
had been overlooked, to bring the Conven- 
tion prominently before the University, and 
to ask the men to pray for its success. A 
brief description of the purpose of the Con- 
vention, together with a statement of time, 
expenses, etc., was given. We aimed to 
make this meeting short, though it was 
strong, earnest, and enthusiastic. A smaller 
meeting, attended by those who wished to 
join the delegation, was held immediately 
afterward. ‘These meetings did much toward 
bringing out new men and in giving a clear 
view of the situation. 

In forming our delegation we believe that 
the following points are most essential: (1) 
Enthusiasm. Belief in the power of the Con- 
vention with the whole heart and the deter- 
mination to earnestly make known the real 
reasons why men should go. (2) Earnest 
personal effort, in order that the strongest 
men may be reached and that every man who 
plans to go may feel his personal responsi- 
bility to the delegation. (3) Publicity. 
Every man in the University should know 
about the Convention in order that the dele- 
gates on their return may deeply realize their 
accountability to their fellows. (4) In select- 
ing the men who are to go, class representa- 
tion must play an important part. More 
important than this, however, we believe to be 
the principle of building the delegation ou 
of unit groups of close personal friends. (5) 
As soon as the delegation is definitely formed 
and closely tied up we plan to hold a number 
of meetings to prepare ourselves spiritually for 
the Convention, both as individuals and as a 
body, and to pray that great things may come 
from it to Princeton, to the other universities 
and colleges, and most of all, to God's work 
throughout the world. 

Dumont Clarke, Jr. 


Nashville at Michigan 


An expenditure of $1,125 will sena 
Michigan’s delegation of forty-four to Nash- 


ville. Money and delegates constitute the 
problem. 

To solve this problem seemed an insur- 
mountable task until the Nashville Committee 
was organized. Some of the strongest men 
and women from the Association, from the 
young people’s societies, and from the Vol- 
unteer Band are linked together in this com- 
mittee. With plans and enthusiasm the task 
is none the less formidable, but they give that 
feeling of strength so necessary for success. 
And with intense personal work and prayer 
our hopes are indeed high. 

General interest in the Convention is being 
awakened by well planned, well advertised 
Nashville meetings. Miss Una Saunders, Vol- 
unteer Secretary, is here at present working 
with college women, Nashville being a prime 
factor in her work. The men must depend 
upon their own resources entirely. Special 
committees as sub-committees are planning 
these meetings in every detail, even to the 
topics and sub-topics that the various students 
will use in their three or five minute talks. 
These meetings are to be followed immedi- 
ately with personal work, names of those 
interested to be obtained at the meeting. 

To bring the young people’s societies of 
the town to an equally enthusiastic interest, 
selected Nashville workers will be sent in 
pairs to each society to speak during a part 
of the meeting hour on the evening of Janu- 
ary 28th. Preliminary work will have made 
it possible to bring to a vote at the close of 
the meeting the matter of sending two on 
more student delegates, to represent the so- 
ciety at Nashville. Meanwhile college and 
local papers are being supplied with Nash- 
ville copy, and the December Intercollegian is 
freely used. A general statement of the con- 
vention, time, place, etc., the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, the meaning of such a 
convention to the student world, its relation to 
Michigan, and what Michigan’s plans are 
concerning it, are some of the ideas being 
used for newspaper articles. 

It is a question as to which will receive 
the greater attention in the next month, money 
or delegates. Fortune has favored us so far, 
as about twenty delegates are chosen who 
can pay their own expenses. The young 
people’s societies will doubtless pay the larger 
part of delegates expenses. A special fund 


contributed by students, faculty, and friends 
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is being raised for those who are willing to 
pay part of their expenses. We are quite 
certain that University authorities will ignore 
absences incurred by those taking the conven- 
tion trip, a fact that assists considerably. No 
other conferences or conventions will be al- 
lowed to interfere with Nashville. 


Carl H. Smith. 
How We Are Working at Yale 


During the last week in October, Mr. 
Mott addressed a meeting of representative 
men from the different Undergraduate De- 
partments on the imporance of the Nashville 
Convention and what it ought to mean to 
the delegates whom we should send. Shortly 
after, one man was chosen from each class 
to form with the secretaries an informal com- 
mittee to investigate the plans of the Con- 
vention and to choose the men who should 
represent Yale. Our number allowed was 
very much smaller than the number of men 
who desired to go and whom we should have 
been glad to have represent us. So those 
chosen were very carefully selected. More 
men were chosen from the two under classes 
than from the upper classes, for the sake of 
their influence which can be exerted in the 
years to come. Men were chosen for the 
work which they will be able to do not only 
here in college but after graduation. Thus 
not all men who are going to the foreign field 
or into.the ministry were selected. Quite as 
much emphasis was laid on those who are 
likely to be prominent in the law, medicine, 
or in business life. Some earnest men, not 
so actively connected with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association but otherwise very 
prominent in Yale life and who have the wel- 


fare of the college close at heart, were chosen. 


he delegates were selected regardless of 
their ability to meet necessary expenses. A 
committee of men js now working to collect 
the amount necessary for those who can pay 
only part or none of their expenses. But no 
one in the delegation, except the secretary, 
will know who such men are. There will 
be no distinction between delegates. 

There is much earnest prayer in the college 
that the Convention may be one of special 
blessing, and that those whom we send may 
come back able and willing to work out in 
our midst the ideals set by the Conference. 

Robert Seneca Smith. 


Nashville Plans at Harvard 


On the basis of size of the University, 
Harvard is entitled to send forty-one repre- 
sentatives to the Nashville Convention. By 
vote of the Administrative Board, men whose 
college standing is satisfactory will be given 
leave of absence, and it is planned to send 
the full number of delegates. Arrangements 
for the trip are in charge of a committee of 
eight undergraduates, all members of the 
executive committee of the Harvard Mission. 
This organization,—whose objects include 
the sending out of men to mission fields, 
raising money for their support, securing re- 
ports from Harvard men already at work, 
and the spreading of this and other informa- 
tion about missions among graduates and 
undergraduates,—is largely the result of the 
Toronto Convention of 1902. From that 
Convention dates the recent increase of inter- 
est in missions at Harvard, and the under- 
taking of organized mission study and other 
forms of systematic work. 

The men who are to go have been chosen 
in two ways,—through nomination by the 
committee, and personal application by men 
most interested in the undertaking. There 
is to be one delegate, at least, from each of 
the professional schools, and the rest of the 
delegates will be undergraduates. More 
than enough men applied or were nomi- 
nated, and except for a very few places the 
make-up of the delegation has been settled. 
As a number of glee club men are in the 
party, a quartette or double quartette will be 
formed to enliven the journey. 

A number of the men whom it is most 
important to have go being unable to bear 
all, or in some cases any part, of the expense 
of the trip, provision is being made for them 
in several ways. Some are to go as repre- 
sentatives of churches of which they are mem- 
bers or attendants, such men holding them- 
selves in readiness to make reports orally or 
in the church papers on their return; others 
are being sent by the various undergraduate 
religious societies, or by men who cannot 
get away themselves but are willing to send 
men in their places; and others still will be 
enabled to go through the generosity of gradu- 
ates who believe in missions, and know some- 
thing of the results of the Toronto and Cleve- 
land Conventions. J. M. Groves. 


























Personnel of the Nashville Convention 
By F. P. Turner 


Wi we cannot at this time give any- 
thing like a full list of attendants and 


speakers at the coming Convention, enough 
definite acceptances have come to hand to 
assure an exceedingly strong platform and a 
very profitable series of conferences on special 
topics. 

As to the student section of this personnel, 
it will probably prove that the character of 
the delegates will be higher even than at 
Toronto. ‘This is especially true in the large 
institutions where there is ability to send a 
larger number than can be permitted to come, 
and in the small colleges, which because of 
great distance, cannot send their full quota. 
In each case the result of these limitations is 
that greater care is being taken to make up in 
quality what cannot be hoped for in quantity. 
It is manifest, not only from the sample re- 
ports found in another column, but from a 
far wider induction of facts, that the question 
of effective representation is being carefully 
studied. This does not mean that only the 
best scholars, or the most popular students, 
or those at present most interested in missions, 
are being selected as delegates. Men “that 
bring things to pass’’ seem to be the popular 
candidates in this campaign, which is an 
augury for great results after the Convention 
is over. 

Among those who are to be present and 
actively participate at the sessions are men 
whose names are familiar to all American 
students: such speakers as the presiding of- 
ficer, John R. Mott; Robert E. Speer, who 
is perhaps America’s most widely known 
speaker on missionary topics, as well as one 
of the most forceful; Robert R. Gailey, 
whose Princeton football record still survives 
after years of fruitful service among literati’s 
sons in China; Dr. Frank Keller, also of 
China, formerly a secretary of the Volun- 
teer Movement and founder of its first peri- 
odical, now merged in The Intercollegian; 
J. Campbell White, a former secretary of the 
Movement, later a most successful worker 
among the students of Calcutta, whence he 
returned to America to act as a secretary of 
his Board and to inspire missionary audi- 


ences everywhere; and Harlan P. Beach, Edu- 
cational Secretary of the Movement, profes- 
sor-elect of the chair of Missions at Yale 
University. 

Nor will foreign leaders be wanting. 
Donald Fraser, a prominent pioneer of the 
Student Movement, especially on its mis- 
sionary side, in Great Britain, will be there 
fresh from marvelous scenes reminding one 
of Pentecost, almost in the heart of Africa. 
Tissington Tatlow, who is as important a 
factor in the progress of what we would call 
the Association and Volunteer Movement in 
Great Britain and Ireland as Mr. Mott is 
to similar American interests, will be an in- 
spiration to our students; while a no less 
cordial welcome will be extended to Karl 
Fries, Ph. D., the head of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. The widely 
known author and missionary expert, Rev. 
George Robson, D, D., comes from Edin- 
burgh to represent the United Free Church 
Mission Board and to fill the place that Preb- 
endary Fox, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety occupied in the Toronto councils. The 
latter Society is too important, however, not 
to be especially represented, ranking first, as 
it does, among Protestant missionary organi- 
zations; and hence Dr. Herbert Lankester 
will bring its greetings, methods, and inspira- 
tion to the meetings. Sir Algernon Coote, 
president of the Hibernian Church Mis- 
sionary Society and first president of the 
Cambridge University Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Union, will likewise be present and par- 
ticipate. 

The long list of missionary representatives 
contains so many well known names that 
special mention seems almost invidious. As 
samples of the noble company one might men- 
tion Rev. R. S. McClenahan, of Egypt; 
Rev. George Sowash, from General Gor- 
don’s outpost of Khartum in the Sudan; the 
Southern Presbyterians’ colored hero, Rev. 
W. H. Sheppard, F. R. G. S., also of 
Africa; which continent is further represented 
on the Canadian side by Rev. Walter T. 


Currie of Bihe. India has such representa- 


tives as Rev. E. S. Hume, of Bombay, A. 
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S. Wilson, M. D., of the famous mission 
hospital, at Miraj, Miss Josephine Martin, M. 
S., of Sialkot, Rev. H. F. Laflamme, of 
Cocanoda, and the successful Association leader 
of Bengal, Mr. B. R. Barber, of Calcutta, 
Pushing on eastward, Burma has its spokes- 
man in Rev. Dr. Cummings and Sumner R. 
Vinton, formerly a secretary of the Move- 
ment and now the witness of a powerful 
native movement there, headed by Ko San 
Ye. Ceylon has representatives in the person 
of Louis Hieb, well known to Association 
men, and Rev. R. C. Hastings, of Jaffna. 
Malaysia’s only representative thus far is 
a most competent one, Rev. Dr. Luering. 
China is numerously represented by men and 
women whose great work is known in their 
churches—such persons as Dr. Gamewell, 
the famous defender of Peking against the 
Boxers; Rev. H. Olin Cady of remote Ssu- 
ch'uan; Miss Annie R. Morton of the city 
of ‘Peaceful Wave.’’—Ning-po; the busy 
physician of Canton, Dr. J. M. Swan; and 
the veteran from China’s Holy Land, Rev. 
Hunter Corbett, D. D., LL. D. Japan, 
the cynosure of all eyes, will be well repre- 
sented, acceptances having already been re- 
ceived from Rev. H. Topping, Tokyo, Rev. 
H. B. Price, Kobe, Miss A. R. Haworth 
and Rev. F. S. Curtiss, Kyoto, and V. W. 
Helm, of Tokyo, so prominent in Associa- 
tion work in the Empire. Smaller fields are 
to be heard from through missionaries like 
Rev. R. F. Lennington, of Brazil, Rev. J. 
L. McLaughlin and J. B. Rodgers, D. D.., 
of .the Philippines, and Rev. Dr. F. H. 
Wright, of Rome. 

As for the United States and Canada, 
aside from the goodly company of mission- 
ary secretaries whose names are Church and 
often household words throughout the two 
countries, the educational institutions of the 
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EFORE another issue of the Intercol- 
B legian appears what may very likely 
prove the most important single event in the 
religious history of the present generation of 
North American students will be taking place. 
The approaching Convention at Nashville, 
judged either by its size or its significance, will 


country will be represented on the platform 
by President Goucher of the Baltimore Wo- 
man’s College, Professor E. C. Moore, of 
Harvard, and Dr. Frank Sanders, formerly 
Dean of Yale Divinity School. Distinguished 
men from well known pulpits—Dr. J. R. 
Stevenson of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, Bishop William F. 
McDowell, Dr. J. I. Vance, of the South, 
now of Newark, N. J., for example—will 
add to the wide representation. Somewhat 
unique will be the prominence given to the 
political and diplomatic side of missions 
which has a distinguished spokesman in the 
Right Honorable Sir Henry Mortimer Dur- 
and, G. C. M.G., K.C.S.1,K. C1. E., 
Ambassador of Great Britain in the United 
States, and also in Honorable H. B. Mac- 
farland, President of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, General John W. 
Foster, Ex-Secretary of State, and Honor- 
able J. A. Macdonald, Editor of the Tor- 
onto Globe. 

The foregoing paragraphs, even though 
suggesting but a little of what is to be en- 
joyed at Nashville, may create the impres- 
sion that the speakers will be the leading at- 
traction of the Convention. If the delega- 
tions rely upon the voice of man for their 
highest inspiration, Nashville will mean little 
to them. Those named above and many 
other speakers will be the mouthpieces of 
God Himself, if the experience of former 
Conventions is duplicated. It will be God, 
who manifests Himself in varied ways, who 
will be the abiding factor in those marvelous 
days; and compared with that blessed Pres- 
ence, the personnel will soon be forgotten. 
Not people nor speakers, but the Triune God 
Himself, will make the Fifth Quadrennial 
Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment memorable. 


Comment 
Gilkey, Editor 


probably be the greatest gathering of students 
ever assembled. Among the rapidly increas- 
ing number of great religious conventions also 
its place will be unique; it is doubtful whether 
there proceed from any of these such rich 
streams of beneficent influence to so many 
sections, not only of this country but of the 
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entire world, as will flow from the Nashville 
Convention. We who expect to attend may 
indeed count ourselves fortunate and go pre- 
pared to meet worthily the responsibility that 
this opportunity brings. Those of us who 
are Asociation leaders will do well to ask 
ourselves whether toward the close of the 
campaign for the delegation, even greater 
success than we had planned for may not be 
won; can we do any greater service to some 
of our friends who have not expected to go 
than by making their attendance possible? 
And all of us who look forward with interest 
to the Convention, whether we go or remain 
behind, can contribute in no way more ef- 
fectually to the Convention than by doing 
what we can to promote a spirit of prayer 
that its possibilities may be realized. 

An Eastern college man, now studying in 
a professional school, recently turned aside 
the suggestion that he go to Nashville with 
the reply that he was “‘sceptical about the 
value of these big conventions anyway.” 
His attitude is probably that which many of 
us meet when we try to interest certain men 
in our college or community in the delega- 
tion. If we are stimulated by these opinions 
to give more close thought to the function 
and the possible dangers of large gatherings 
of this sort, they will have done us a real 
service. It would contribute very greatly to 
the ultimate success of the Convention if every 
delegate were previously to think through 
exactly what the Convention can and should 
do for him, and what he must do for him- 
self. He would then go without any false 
expectations and so would not easily be dis- 
appointed; he would be alive to the oppor- 
tunities that many men miss at such a season 
and be ready to improve them; and he would 
be prepared to come to close quarters with 
himself in the questions which every man must 
settle alone. 





The question that these objectors raise is 
one to be adequately met only by frank and 
thorough consideration. The dangers of 
such conventions are too real and imminent 
to be overlooked. But to the man who thinks 
down into their true function these gather- 
ings will vindicate themselves as not only 
perfectly justifiable but absolutely necessary 
for such an undertaking as that which they 
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propase. Some reasons suggest themselves at 
once. Most of us are so taken up with our 
own present interests and fall so easily into 
set habits of thought and life, that any enter- 
prise which is to win our active support 
must get itself before us with compelling 
power at some time when we are not oc- 
cupied with other things. The Volunteer 
Movement, on this principle, takes a picked 
body apart out of each generation of students 
to present to them directly and forcibly the 
enterprise it has undertaken. Again, every 
movement which cannot by reason of its na- 
ture unite its number in closely associated 
activities, as do the local churches and Asso- 
ciations, must bring them together periodi- 
caly for a rekindling of that common en- 
thusiasm and ‘“‘esprit de corps’ without 
which any movement inevitably weakens and 
disintegrates; so the Volunteer Movement 
brings together its supporters every four years 
to renew their loyalty to its great objective. 
Or, again, most students have never visited 
the less advanced countries of the world and 
their distant appeal for our services as teachers 
or doctors or ministers rarely if ever gets to 
our ears through the noise of immediate calls; 
only after such presentations as these Con- 
ventions give canwe fairly estimate the respec- 
tive needs of our own and other lands for the 
services of Christian men and women. Other 
lines of thought as well will occur to any man 
who has to justify the Convention to his scep- 
tical friends. 

The delegations of several Eastern colleges 
are attempting, with every prospect of suc- 
cess, to arrange to make the trip to Nash- 
ville together. An entire special train for 
their use seems by no means unlikely, and 
the plans for the trip include a stop-over for 
the entire party at points of interest like Mam- 
moth Cave. The interest with which this 
proposal has been taken up by the colleges 
involved shows how attractive the opportuni- 
ties for intercollegiate acquaintance and good 
fellowship in connection with the Convention 
may be made, and suggest the question 
whether similar arrangements, at least for 
special cars, might not advantageously be 
made in other sections of the continent. 





The article on another page entitled: 


“Was It Worth While>’’ has especial inter- 
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est by reason of the close connection of its 
author with the college Association work of 
the last generation of students. One hears 
recent graduates continually saying that a 
man does not appreciate the opportunities of 
college life until they are gone. This article 
indicates that the same thing is true of the 


opportunities in the work of the Christian 
Association in particular. Those men who 
see and improve these possibilities now will 
certainly feel as graduates in the years to come 
not a haunting regret for great opportunities 
lost, but a just satisfaction over important 
work well done. 


The Student World 


Over forty men are enrolled this year in 
mission study at Otterbein University. 





At a recent meeting held at the University 
of Illinois, $250 was subscribed for work in 
China. 





The Association membership at New York 
University has passed the 150 mark, exceeding 
all past records. 





At the Miller Industrial School, Millers 
School, Va., forty-six of the older boys made 
a public profession of faith in Christ. 





The Simpson College Association at 
Indianola, Iowa, has rented and furnished an 
Association House adjoining the campus. 





Two new subscriptions of $5,000 each 
have just been received toward the Associa- 
tion building movement at Oberlin College. 





The average attendance of the six mission 
study classes at the State Normal School, 
Athens, Ga., is 136 out of an enrollment of 
162. 


Roanoke College, Salem, Va., at an out- 
lay of $100, has fitted up its first room to 
be used exclusively by the Christian Associa- 
tion. 





Richmond College, Richmond, Va., has 
asked that its quota of delegates to Nash- 
ville be increased. Already six men are pre- 
pared to go. 


From Pennsylvania comes the news that 
Haverford College has twenty men in mission 
study classes, Gettysburg College, twenty- 
seven, and that Westminister College has 
twenty-eight. 


Sixty dollars’ worth of new books have 
been added to the mission library of Ohio 
University, at Athens. Five mission study 
class groups have an enrollment of sixty-three 
members. 





Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., has an 
unusually fine record in mission study, ninety- 
five out of the 182 students being enlisted. 
Four of the groups are led by professors and 
two by students. 


The three state institutions of Kansas will 
send the same number of delegates to the 
Nashville Convention that the entire number 
of institutions in the same territory sent in 


1902 to Toronto. 





The membership of the Association at 
Hamline University and the enrolment in 
Bible study classes have already been doubled 
over the record of last year, and the work 
is in excellent shape. 





At William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., 
136 men have been enrolled in Bible classes 
with the attendance still growing. This is al- 
ready sixteen in advance of the Bible study 
policy made at Geneva last year. 





The Association of Oregon Agricultural 
College, at Corvallis, has begun the erection 
of an Association building. With the ex- 
ception of some $2,000, the full amount 
needed for the work has been subscribed. 





Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pa., reports 120 men in Bible classes. 
This includes those who are enrolled in the 
Academy classes as well. Five of the frater- 
nities have definitely taken hold of the work. 











Perkiomen Seminary, Pennsburg, Pa., re- 
ports that nearly every man in the institution 
has united with the Association. Besides this 
fifty-six have up to this time united with the 
Bible classes, and twenty with the mission 
study classes. 

The Tennessee colleges are taking up mis- 
sion study with unusual success this year. 
Sixty at Carson and Newman College, forty 
at Cumberland Gap, eighty at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and forty at Knoxville Col- 
lege have recently been reported. 


At William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., 
the mission study class has a committee of two 
appointed whose duty it is to watch papers, 
magazines, etc., for items illustrating the cur- 
rent mission study. These are reported at 
each meeting, and are much appreciated. 


Sixty-five young women at Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y., nearly one-half of the total 
body of students, are studying China and 
the Philippines. ‘Their plan is to have two 
leaders for each course, thus sharing the bur- 
dens of the work and securing cooperation in 
planning the sessions. 


Since the holidays, the study of Africa has 
been taken up by the students of Maryville 
College, Maryville, Tenn. The enrolment 
has already reached 105. ‘The class has 
the advantage of the leadership of Professor 
Lyons, who has travelled in Africa. and 
whose work is greatly valued. 


A series of Sunday afternoon lectures on 
*“The Old Testament in the Light of Cunei- 
form Inscriptions” is being given at Houston 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania. They are 
five in number and are well illustrated. Pro- 
fessor A. T. Clay, Ph. D., of the Depart- 


ment of Archaeology, is the lecturer. 


At the abil and Mechanical Col- 
lege, in Mississippi, sixty-eight decisions for 
the Christian life were made as the result of 
work done by Mr. Weatherford. One hun- 
dred and sixty-seven men have also begun 
Bible study, and their full quota for Nashville 
has been arranged for with a request for 
permission to send more. 
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Just at present the Chinese department 
of the Shanghai Association is doing a large 
educational work. In the day classes 110 
are enrolled, while 256 are in the evening 
classes. The list of studies includes five 
languages, bookkeeping, stenography, arith- 
metic, music, pedagogy, and political science. 


The net profit of these classes in 1904 was 
$1,050.34. 


G. S. Phelps, formerly niall secretary of 
the University of Wisconsin Association, 
writes concerning the work at Kyoto, Japan, 
that the present number of students in the 
Associations there is 235, of whom 200 are 
in government schools. A local Christian so- 
ciety in the Imperial University had joined the 
Association ranks during the year with much 
advantage to the movement. 


Ten of the Association men at William 
Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., spent their 
Thanksgiving recess in evangelistic work at 
Lawson. Much good was accomplished in 
every way, and at the farewell service fifteen 
decisions were made. A number have since 
united with the churches. As a consequence 
of this fruitage, other student Associations 
of the state are taking up similar work. 





An encouraging report comes from the 
University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, con- 
cerning a change of plan in mission study. 
Heretofore, a single mixed class, made up of 
the members of both Associations, and con- 
ducted by a professor, has been held. This 
year student leadership has been decided 
upon, and the young women alone have four 
classes with an enrollment of thirty-two. 


Excelsior, the organ of the Scandinavian 
Christian Movement, has just become the 
periodical of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment of Scandinavia as well. The size of 
the paper has been doubled, and its scope 
has been so broadened that it will fully pre- 
sent the student missionary work of those 
countries, thus taking the place of the Volun- 
teer Movement’s Adveniat, which will be dis- 
continued. 


An interesting ry a the work at 
Carlisle Indian School has been the organiza- 
tion of a Junior Young Men’s Christian As- 
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sociation among the small boys of the institu- 
tion. ‘This has been organized as a separate 
department but is organically connected with 
the senior Association. A Bibe class has 
been organized, and the boys have been mani- 
festing a great deal of interest in the work in 
general. 





Pennsylvania State College has already 
gone beyond its last year’s enrolment in Bible 
classes, there now being 217 men. At a 
recent Bible study institute held there, a num- 
ber of the fraternities agreed definitely to take 
hold of the work. They also decided that 
a special leaders’ class should be held for all 
fraternity Bible classes, and that each week 
the classes should meet in a different fraternity 
house. 





Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill., re- 
ports that subscriptions to missions are higher 
now than last year, that a number of mem- 
bers of their Volunteer Band will soon go to 
Africa, and that many men who were not 
hitherto regarded as capable of being inter- 
ested in mission study are this year proving 
most enthusiastic in the work. They have 
174 students enrolled in five mission study 
groups. 





At Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
systematic giving has been introduced to 
meet in advance special expenses incident to 
sending to Northfield their proposed delega- 
tion of twenty-five. The full quota will also 
be ‘sent to the Nashville Convention. In 
mission study, besides classes in medical mis- 
sions, a biographical course. and a study of 
China, a group is studying Dr. Zwemer’s 
“Arabia, the Cradle of Islam.” 





Ohio Northern University at Ada has 
raised its Bible study enrolment almost to 
the two hundred mark from a condition of 
indifference to the work. Fourteen out ol 
the fifteen groups are studying the life of 
Christ. This is largely the result of a visit 
from the Student Secretary, Mr. Hurrey, 
who also held evangelistic meetings number- 
ing the last night nearly 500 men. Fifteen 
students began the Christian life and many 
others were greatly quickened. 





The first Christian institution to be ranked 
as Government Middle School in China’s Im- 


perial province is the one conducted in con- 
nection with the Association at Tientsin. 
The number of those studying is about 150, 
in spite of the fact that the charges for tuition 
are the highest in the city. The Bible is 
taught in all classes and attendance upon re- 
ligious meetings is obligatory upon all. The 
Board of Education is so satisfied with the 
facilities afforded there that it has secured 
part of the Association’s leasehold as head- 
quarters. 


The confessedly diffcult problems of Asso- 
ciation work in medical schools are being 
partly solved at Hahnemann Medical in 
Philadelphia. Musical features, largely in 
student hands, attract many to the meetings, 
while a study of men who can acceptably 
speak to medical audiences has brought to 
their platform effective addresses. Repre- 
sentation on the editorial staff of the College 
periodical has made it possible to bring the 
Association favorably before the men. The 
Student’s Club House is another important 
a:d in the enterprise. 





The Sunday Theater Meetings for the 
students of Philadelphia are proving both 
popular and fruitful. Strong speakers like 
S. M. Sayford, Professor Satthianadhan, of 
Madras, Mrs. Ballington Booth, and John 
R. Mott are secured, and at each meeting 
one of the colleges is represented by a prom- 
inent faculty member who presides. Adver- 
tising is done through committees in the vari- 
ous institutions who make use of window 
cards, the college periodicals, etc. Student 
ushers and other features make the men feel 
that the meetings are theirs in a very real 
sense. a 





On the printed program of mission study 
at Mount Holyoke College, where ten courses 
are being studied, appears the following ad- 
mirable statement: ‘““The purpose of mission 
study is to give one’s self the chance to be- 
come interested in what is, in the sight of 
God, the most important subject in the world. 
We need an interest that is intelligent, intense, 
permanent, and effectual in arousing others. 
Nothing short of careful and prayerful study 
can be expected to awaken such an inter- 
est."’ It is not surprising that 126 are en- 
rolled and that most of the courses are be- 
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ing continued or else repeated during the 
second semester. 


One of the most remarkable awakenings 
ever experienced in Virginia recently occurred 
at the Randolph-Macon Academy, Front 
Royal. ‘lhe immediate causes of the revival 
were the steady work done in Bible study 
and the observance of the Week of Prayer. 
Ihe meetings were conducted by the older 
students and were characterized by a deep 
anxiety on the part of the Christian boys and 
a strong conviction of sin on the part of the 
non-Christian students. ‘[he thoroughness of 
the work done was especially noticeable. 
About forty were led into a stronger spiritual 
life, many of whom have united with the 
church since the meetings. 


An illustration of the irony of war is found 
in the fact that the Japanese military au- 
thorities in Port Arthur have assigned to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association for the 
headquarters of their army work the Russian 
Cathedral. To it have been brought from 
former Russian residences upholstered parlor 
furniture, settees, couches, and even a piano 
as furnishings. Elsewhere in Manchuria the 
work of the Association is similarly appreci- 
ated and occupies the time of eighteen secre- 
taries. [he special opportunity is found ai 
the ports where soldiers returning to Japan 
must delay for a little time. Probably half a 
million soldiers will thus be brought in six 
months within reach of the Gospel because of 
the recent war. 





Wesley College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. 
Dak., University of Vermont, ‘at Burlington 
and scores of _ other institutions —_ through- 
out the North and South, many of them 
nearly as far removed from Nashville as those 
named, are asking the privilege of sending 
extra delegates to the Convention. Some 
which areentitled toa small representation are 
urging their claims to double or even treble 
the number. Twenty institutions entitled to 
134 delegates wish to send 214. ‘These 
include all classes of institutions from small 
colleges entitled to only three to large uni- 
versities. Ten of these colleges, entitled to 
seventy-nine delegates, are asking for 145 
places. 
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A new phase of college journalism is illus- 
trated by the Yale Monthly Magazine, whose 
first issue is dated February, 1906. It is not 
so much the high quality of press work— 
though that is very remarkable—as it is the 
underlying idea of the magazine which dif- 
ferentiates it from any other of our acquaint- 
ance. Its business principles are those of the 
general magazines. Like them it is to depend 
upon advertising for its success, since it is 
manifest that the subscription price is much 
below cost. Undergraduate contributors are 
paid at magazine rates, and there are other 
marks of business enterprise in this first issue, 
Other colleges and universities will watch the 
experiment with interest. 

At Amherst College the Association is 
making much of deputation work in the sur- 
rounding towns. ‘Twenty-eight deputations 
had been sent out previous to the holidays, in- 
cluding a double quartette which rendered 
effective service. Bible study is also prosper- 
ing, the leaders’ class being conducted by 
Professor Tyler. The Association rooms 
have been fitted up most attractively and 
$500 has been collected already toward its 
work. A feature likely to prove very profit 
able is the Sunday evening meeting around 
the firseside, when prominent speakers ad- 
dress the men informally. Interest in social 
work is maintained through talks by such 
speakers as Jacob Riis and Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth. 

Among the helpful miristrations of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in India 
are three recent literary helps for young men. 
One is The Inquirer, issued monthly and free 
to all who wish it. Like Epiphany, its mai 
value lies in the wise and sympathetic an- 
swers to Hindu Inquirers and in its short papers 
devoted to the cultivation of the spiritual life. 
Secretary L. P. Larsen, who is known to 
many of our American students, has prepared 
for Association use “Studies in | and 2 Cor- 
inthians,” Which is of special value to Chris- 
tian men. Of quite another sort is Secretary 
Farquhar’s pamphlet entitled ‘‘Missionary 
Study of Hinduism,” which cannot fail to 
aid every missionary to a clearer and more 
tactful approach, when dealing with that 
strongly entrenched foe to Christianity. The 


Association is just now appealing for gifts 
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of standard religious works in English suitable 
for use among the subordinates in Govern- 
ment service. 





Dr. J. M. Anders, Professor of the ‘Theory 
and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medi- 
cine in the Medico Chirurgical College of 
Philadelphia, and member of the advisory 
board of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, of Philadelphia, had this to say in an 
address delivered before the Intercollegiate 
Young Men’s Chnistian Association of that 
city: “‘Ian MacLaren wrote that ‘certain 
persons have special need of moral courage, 
and one is a young man in a large city.” While 
that is undeniably true, it is equally true that 
there is no better way for a young man to 
fortify himself against the alluring temptations 
of a large city than by holding membership 


in the Young Men’s Christian Association, by 
laying hold of its teachings, and becoming an 
active factor in its work. Boards of trustees 
and college professors have reason to be grate- 
ful for the good accomplished by this organ- 
ization. Moreover, they have learned an im- 
portant lesson, namely, that they must look 
upon their students as brethren, and again 
that they have duties and obligations to dis- 
charge quite independently of their efficient 
services as teachers. This change of senti- 
ment was a natural consequence of the influ- 
ences set in motion by the students in organ- 
izing the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in connection with our scientific colleges, com- 
pelling the faculties of these institutions to 
follow in their train and to recognize the 
claims of the student body from a religious 
view-point.”” 


Some Native Christian Leaders 
By William B. Pettus 


HE following plans for the missionary 
meeting are dependent on the books 
mentioned below, which give the story of 
four prominent Christian leaders who have 
been raised up in the midst of non-Christian 
nations. If they are not in the library, it 
would be a wise investment for the Associa 
tion, the missionary society, or the College 
library, to secure them. They should be 
taken to the meeting in order that they may 
be circulated and read as the result of the in- 
terest aroused by the meeting. Each of the 
lives should be presented by one or more 
speakers, who should do this in such a way 
as to bring into strong relief the native talents 
of the leaders and their high attainments. 
Such a meeting ought to give a death- blow 
to the following misconceptions as to mis- 
sionary effort: “Not reaching any high 
grade people”; ““The non-Christian races 
are not worth saving’; “Their own religions 
are the best for them, just as Chnistianity is 
the best for us.” 

1. Pastor Hsi. See Mrs. Howard Tay- 
lor's “One of China’s Scholars” and her 
“Pastor Hsi,”” $1, both of which are neces- 
sary to give the entire life of the man. They 
contain full information concerning — this 
“Overcomer of Demons,” the most striking 


facts in whose life are the following: Early 
training and rapid promotion as a scholar; 
his fall through the opium habit; release from 
its awful bondage through a most wonderful 
conversion; his faith and power to cast out 
devils; establishment of opium refuges and 
their use as missionary centers; sacrifice of 
time, talents, and property, rebutting the 
charge of “‘rice Christians” often brought 
against all Chinese converts. 

2. Joseph Neesima. See Dr. J. D. 
Davis's “Life of Joseph Hardy Neesima,” 
$1. The main points in his life that should 
be emphasized are the following: Steps 
that led him to desire to visit the Occident; - 
daring escape from Japan in search of knowl- 
edge; his conversion and his education in 
America; serves Japanese Embassy in 
America and Europe; deep sense of his 
country’s need; return to Japan and early 
preaching; founds Doshisha University; such 
students of his as composed the Kumomoto 
Band; refusal to accept portfolio in Imperial 
Cabinet because he was the “‘slave of Jesus”’; 
untiring efforts for Japan’s mental and spiritual 
enlightenment; closing days and funeral. 

3. Pandita Ramabai. See Helen S. 
Dyer’s “‘Pandita Ramabai,” $1.25. The 


outline of treatment would include: Her 
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birth and family connections; extraordinary 
training; her work for woman's education; 
trip to Europe and America and her conver- 
sion; formation of Ramabai Circles; con- 
dition of India’s widows; Ramabai’s Wid- 
ows’ Home; her famine relief work. 


4. Mirza Ibrahim. See Robert E 
Speer’s ““Young Men Who Overcame,” 
pages 153-165. $1.00. From this brief 
sketch picture his life as a Persian Moham- 
medan; how he became a Christian; his 
open baptism; deprived of his wife, children, 
and property as a consequence; his preach- 
ing tours; arrested, beaten, and imprisoned; 
preaches Christ to his fellow prisoners, though 
in chains; his martyrdom. 


Reviews 


‘In Salisbury Square.”” By Irene H. Barnes. 
London: Church Missionary Society, 
1906. Cloth, 2 shillings, 6 pence. 


Of a thousand Americans who know what 
Downing Street stands for in the field of 
international politics and in the government of 
the British dependencies, not more than one 
appreciates the fact that in a quiet square of 
the same London stands a modest four-story 
building which in the highest realm of life 
exerts a wider and deeper influence in the 
non-Christian world than Downing Street 
ever dreamed of. It is the story of what 
this pivotal house is doing for missions that 
Miss Barnes gives in this graphic and fully 
illustrated volume of 236 pages. It is the 
only book that displays in such informing 
detail the modus operandi of the home ad- 
ministration of the foreign missionary enter- 
prise, and fortunately it has to do with the 
greatest Protestant missionary orgnization in 
the world, the Church Missionary Society. 
All who are at all curious to know how mis- 
sions are administered at home will read the 
story with avidity, and those who have never 
given any thought to this side of missions will 
find it surprisingly interesting. Miss Barnes 
acts as a most intelligent guide who conducts 
the reader from room to room and tells just 
how each aids in the multiplex scheme of the 
Society. The titles of some of the chapters 
indicate the picturesqueness of the descrip- 
tions,—The Power House, The Portrait 


Gallery, The Recruiting Office, The Foreign 
Office, The Treasury, The Home Office, 
With the Women Workers, With the Medi- 
cal Mission Auxiliary, With the Editors, 
The Publishing House, the Library, The 
Museum, etc. The very titles are suggestive 
of statesmanship and world-wide activities. 
As one reads this volume, the prevailing im- 
pression is left that the atmosphere of the 
Church Missionary House is the most im- 
portant thing about it, and that the Society's 
marvelous work begins, continues, and ends 
in God and in His greatest work in the world 
to-day. While it has much to say of the 
wheels of missionary administration and even 
of ‘‘a wheel within a wheel,”’ Miss Barnes 
makes it evident that the spirit of “‘the living 
creature was in the wheels.”’ Its character 
is such that every Volunteer Band and mis- 
sionary library and most of all, every mis- 
sionary secretary, should secure this volume. 


“The Churches and Educated Men: A Study 
of the Relation of the Church to Makers 
and Leaders of Public Opinion.”” By 
Edwin Noah Hardy, M. A. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. Cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Hardy chooses the college man “‘as 
the best all-round representative of the man 
of brains,” and he sets himself to the task of 
making an unbiased investigation of the re- 
ligious life of the American colleges from the 
foundation of Harvard to the present time. 
He describes graphically the customs in the 
earliest colleges, when the rod was not spared; 
he shows the deplorable state of religious life 
during and immediately after the Revolution; 
he traces the revivals of the early nineteenth 
century, and he also gives considerable atten- 
tion to modern movements in the religious life 
of students. Mr. Hardy assigns a large place 
of influence to the Association and the Student 
Volunteer Movement. To men interested in 
Christian work among students this book is of 
special value. While the early chapters are de- 
pressing, the later ones are full of hope. Mr. 
Hardy writes clearly, each chapter is sum- 
marized, and though statistics bulk large in 
the volume, they are important, and no 
oracular quality is ascribed to the figures. A 
pruning knife might be used to advantage 
here and there, but on the whole the author 
does his work well, and his book should find 


many readers in the colleges. 

















